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Fred Corneliussen Family 

Standing: Fred, Ruth Anderson holding Sylvia, Steve 
Seated: Celia Beckett and Sylvia 


This memoir is dedicated to Fred and Sylvia Corneliussen 
and their family who provided a unique Amusement Park 
for thousands of central Iowans in the nineteen twenties 
and thirties. Lake Comar was a superb recreational resort 

ahead of its time. 









LAKE COMAR 


by Katherine Jacobson Munsen 


New York City had Coney Island, Atlantic City the Boardwalk, Des Moines, 
Riverview Park and Story City had Lake Comar. In the twenties and thirties, 
Comar was a fantastic recreational park with activities for everyone: an enormous 
swimming pool, a boating lake, nine-hole golf course, skating rink, spectacular 
Sunday shows, and acres of tree-shaded grounds for picnicking and relaxing. For 
those who lived nearby it was a luxury resort to enjoy all summer long. 


Early History 

In my memory there were two lakes, but originally there had been only one 
called Watkins Lake. When C. H. Watkins and his wife, Emily, purchased the land 
in the 1870s, they invited friends and neighbors to come and see the flowing wells 
on their farm. One well produced so much water that Watkins built a dike to form 
a small lake. By the 1880s the area had become a popular place for Sunday 
School picnics, reunions and celebrations. A Story City correspondent wrote on 
March 6, 1883: 

We particularly pride ourselves on our artesian wells, one in the 
suburbs of the town, having power to throw a stream through an inch 
pipe thirty feet high. In the spring, above this powerful well, is to be 
made a beautiful lake, well stocked with fish. 

In 1886 the lake was reported to be six to seven feet deep and covered 
three acres. On July 4, 1893, John Donhowe organized a celebration at Watkins 
Lake, and in 1896 one thousand people attended baptismal services there. The 
Story City Herald reported on the Syttende Mai celebration held at Watkins Lake 
on May 17 th , 1898: 

Tuesday was a gala day for people of Story City and vicinity as it was 
Norwegian Day and a large crowd went to the great Watkins Lake 
Summer Resort. The Riverside Band furnished music for the day. 

Ames College played Story City in baseball. The final score was 17 
to 10 in favor of Ames. The wind was so strong the fielders had hard 
work to make any good plays. The ball seemed like a feather in the 
wind. The games, boats, and in fact everything was on the go and 
everyone seemed to enjoy himself. 




Alfred Jacobson’s father, Jake Jacobson, and his grandfather, Andrew, 
bought the farm in 1894. By 1898 Jake and his brother, Albert, were giving rides 
on Sunday afternoons in their “motor boat,” a boat powered by a gasoline engine. 
They also leased the lake and vicinity for special occasions. 

After Jake’s wife, Mattie, died in 1899, the farm was sold and Jake returned 
to his parents’ home to raise Alfred. By 1914 the farm, with the lake, was for sale 
again. Recalling boyhood days spent fishing at Watkins Lake, Fred Corneliussen 
looked over the area and envisioned possibilities for a diversified recreational 
area, with swimming, golf, roller-skating and wholesome entertainment for 
families. He persuaded Seward Marvick to join him in the project. The name, 
CoMar, was contrived from the names of the owners. 

The original lake was great for boating. About a thousand feet in length, 
the lake extended westward several hundred feet; willow trees grew along the 
west and north sides. Near the center of the lake was a fountain that provided a 
steady flow of artesian water. A boat dock was located at the south shore where 
one could choose from fifteen or more rowboats and canoes. 

Under the management of Corneliussen and Marvick the area became 
more popular than ever. The partners expanded the rectangular lake to an “L” 
shaped one, half again the size of the old lake. Large horse-drawn two-handled 
scoops were used for the digging. The south end of this new addition was dug to 
a depth of more than ten feet to permit swimmers to dive from a three-level tower. 
A large raft was located about 75 feet from the tower and a string of logs 
separated the shallow water from the deeper part. Curnie Larson, Lars Anderson, 
Pete Fasting and Bill Tolbertson dug the addition. In 1918 when the addition was 
completed, Seward Marvick sold his interest to Fred. The Comar name was 
retained, with the “m” not capitalized. 


Swimming at Comar 

During my childhood Lake Comar held more treasured memories than 
Christmas. When Mother and Dad mentioned going to Comar, my sister and I 
hurried to wipe the dishes, run the carpet sweeper, or finish mowing the lawn. 
After rolling up our bathing suits inside a clean towel, we ran across the street to 
Aunt Charlotte and Uncle Jack Donhowe’s back yard and climbed into their Model- 
A Ford. Joining our cousins in the back seat, we were ready for the two-and-a- 
half mile drive to the lake. As we passed familiar landmarks, we strained our eyes 
looking for the cluster of trees that identified the area, vying to be first to cry out in 
sing-song cadence, "I see Lake Comar! I see Lake Comar!" 
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WATKINS WELL ON THE JACOBSON FARM 1897 
Jacobson family in front of the house where Alfred (the baby) was born. 
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“Starting lessons the summer 
I was three, I don’t remember 
a time when I couldn’t swim.” 

Katherine 

1924 



Crowds formed on the south and west sides of the 
swimming pool. Bath house is in front of the trees. 
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On Sunday afternoons, cars lined up for a couple of miles down the road 
waiting to pay the entrance fee of ten cents a person. Flagpole Bill directed traffic, 
Chris Johnson and Albert Larson took the money, and Ben Amlund motioned with 
his cane, guiding cars to the grass parking lot. We had season tickets, so Mr. 
Larson waved us on without paying. When the car was parked we jumped out 
and hurried toward the lake, running past the permanent stage where the players 
were setting up props for their performance. Some of the oldsters had already 
found seats on the bleachers, choosing the shaded section protected from the 
sun. My sister, cousins and I usually preferred to swim on a hot day rather than 
watch a show. 

After climbing the steps of the bathhouse, we grabbed woven baskets with 
handles and headed for the dressing rooms. We changed into our suits behind 
flowered curtains that provided some privacy to the partitioned cubicles. 
Openings near the ceiling let in light, air, and even rain if there was a downpour. 
Spaces between the floorboards were wide enough for a precious nickel or dime 
to fall through, but I seldom had a coin to tuck into the bottom of my shoe for safe 
keeping. 

Starting lessons the summer I was three, I don’t remember a time when I 
couldn’t swim. During the twenties, Comar supported an excellent swim team that 
entered state competitions. A fringe benefit for children in the area was the 
opportunity for lessons, taught by team coaches. Celia Corneliussen and Inez 
Scholtz taught the beginners and advanced swimmers, while the lifeguards 
instructed high school students in junior and senior life saving classes. 

I began diving when I was four. On one dive I touched bottom and my cap 
split open. I didn't wear a swimming cap again until I was in my fifties. The 
summer I was five I was the team mascot, traveling to major meets and 
performing between team events. There were no "Y" programs for pre-schoolers, 
and a child who could swim and dive was considered sensational. I recall 
standing on the diving board at the Camp Dodge pool, with my coach Mrs. Scholtz 
in the water below. Why was she there? To catch me? She never hovered 
around me at Lake Comar. Did she think I was afraid? I was waiting for her to 
get out of my way, but I finally made my dive as she motioned from the water 
below me. 

When new swimming pools were completed in central Iowa, the Comar 
team often performed at the dedication. I joined the exhibition to show how pre¬ 
schoolers, too, could become proficient in diving and swimming. The adults on 
the team must have decided I needed a reward at these performances, for they 
gave me Hershey candy bars. Didn't they know I swam and dove because I 
loved it — not for candy bars? Now a roller coaster ride was a different matter. 
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I had my first ride on a roller coaster on one of those team trips to Camp Dodge, 
and I never got as many rides as I wanted. 

One of the extraordinary features at Comar was the high tower erected in 
the middle of the swimming pool. By climbing a dozen steps above the water 
level, swimmers could go down the slide on the one side, jump or dive from the 
high board on the other. A pump had been installed at the top of the tower so that 
swimmers could pump water from the pool and onto the slide to make it slippery 
and wet. Under the blazing sun the copper sheeting often became quite hot, so 
the water also helped to cool the slide. This slide was a popular diversion for 
those people who couldn’t swim or didn’t choose to dive from the high board. On 
Sunday afternoons, people gathered around the lake to watch the swimming and 
the daring young fellows who performed crazy antics from the high board. 

When I was five, a member of the swim team bribed me with a fifty-cent 
piece to dive off the high board. Now fifty cents was more money than I had ever 
had at one time. A prize of that magnitude was worth a try. Also, I wanted to 
show the team that I could do it! After walking to the edge of the board I looked 
down. The water seemed very far away. I hesitated -- and then went into my 
dive. Except for the hard slap on my head when I hit the water, it was exciting. 
The swim team was proud of me, and I got my fifty cents! Diving off the high 
board soon became "old stuff," and I sensed that the crowd increased when I 
climbed the steps to the tower. 

There was no need for vacations with Comar so near. We must have lived 
in the water. I remember swimming after morning breakfasts, before evening 
picnics, and on all day trips with the cousins. We'd have pork tenderloin 
sandwiches or hamburgers for lunch and after waiting an hour, go back in 
swimming. Those sixty minutes was always an inordinately long time. I never 
experienced cramps, but coaches and parents painted a sorry picture for anyone 
foolish enough to swim without waiting a full hour after eating. We played games 
and did handsprings to pass the time. One day a stranger drove by in a car, 
stopped and said he'd give a nickel to the one who could stand on her hands the 
longest time. Although I was the youngest, I won that nickel! 

The large flowing well, located south of the bathhouse, provided ice-cold, 
delicious water. As a young child, I stood on tiptoe to reach the flow, careful that 
my dress would not touch the huge orange-colored pipes, thick with coats of iron 
sediment. Just as the water flowed from the drinking "fountain," the ice-cold water 
flowed continuously into the lake. There was no chlorine and no heating 
apparatus. The water was always cool, but never too cold. Temperature changes 
were small in that large body of water. 
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THE AUTHORS AT COMAR DURING THE TWENTIES 
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Katherine is on the slide located in the 
shallow end of the swimming pool. The 
skating rink is in the background. 


1925 



Ready for a back flip, Steve is standing 
on one of two diving boards on the west 
side of the pool. 


1928 
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When my parents and their friends went to Comar they drove past the 
picnic area, the bathhouse and skating rink to the Club House west of the large 
lake. Several of the eight couples, who played bridge during the winter, met at the 
nine-hole golf course during the summer. Evelyn Craig, Helen Olson and May 
Charlson golfed frequently. Some of the men in the bridge group --- Dr. W. A. 
Craig, Jack Donhowe, O. A. Olson and Dad --- were also avid golfers. There were 
tournaments and I was so proud the year my Dad brought home a first place 
trophy in the men's competition. 

Mother and her sisters, Olive and Charlotte, were busy raising children and 
had little time for golf, but they swam. The breaststroke was Mother's specialty, 
for she could swim that stroke and keep her head above water. Because of a 
mastoid operation in childhood, Mother could not risk getting water in her ear. 
Olive was amazing. Not content to just cool off in the water, she learned to swim 
when she was forty. Managerial duties for co-partners Fred and Sylvia 
Corneliussen, limited the time they could spend using the facilities they maintained 
for everyone else to enjoy. All summer Sylvia cooked meals for a staff of twenty 
or more a day: lifeguards, team coaches, maintenance men, visiting nieces and 
nephews, and three children. 


Special Attractions 

The big day at Comar was Sunday when hundreds of people drove from a 
radius of thirty miles to see the afternoon or evening show. The audience sat on 
blankets under the trees or on bleachers. Only the performers on stage were 
under cover, so a good season was dependent upon many sunny Sundays. 
Popular entertainment groups included Jake Daubert’s DeLofto Acrobatic team 
from Ames, Tilton and Guthrie Players, Major Bowes Amateur Show, Karl King’s 
band from Ft. Dodge, the American Legion Band from Ames and singing groups 
from Des Moines. 

A production that always promised a good crowd was the Schaffner 
Players. Neil and Caroline Schaffner were a young couple when they performed at 
Comar as Toby and Susie in "The Toby Shows." Toby, a wise country bumpkin, 
and his sharp-tongued girlfriend Susie guaranteed a lively show and many laughs. 
When the Schaffners appeared at Comar, I would leave the lake and stand by the 
bleachers, with hair and bathing suit dripping wet, and watch the show. 

Fred Corneliussen was a promoter and contacted outstanding talent to 
perform at Lake Comar. The most famous star to appear at Comar was Johnny 
Weissmuller who, by 1923, held 52 world-swimming records. On the afternoon of 
August 28 th he demonstrated strokes and dives with members of the Iowa State 
College swim team joining him in the exhibition. More than 300 people attended 
the demonstration. After performing at Comar, 19 year-old Weissmuller 
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participated in an exhibition in Chicago. He continued on to New York where he 
competed in the world's championship half-mile swim. The following year he won 
three gold medals in the 1924 Olympics in Paris. If T-shirts had been popular at 
the time, Fred C. would have had some one selling Johnny Weissmuller shirts with 
big letters showing the cities where he performed: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
STORY CITY. That was the kind of town where I grew up. 

Story City was noted for its Fourth of July celebrations. After Lake Comar 
was established, the businessmen in Story City and Fred C. alternated in holding 
a celebration on the “fourth.” Plenty of entertainment was available with bands, 
singing groups, a baseball game, golf, swimming and roller-skating. Gudmund 
Amlund, Story City electrician, was designated to handle the fireworks display. 
There was a small island between the large lake and the addition excavated in 
1918. Gudmund set up his display on the island so the rockets and colorful 
display would be reflected in the water. Fireworks over water made a breathtaking 
demonstration for land-locked lowans, and people came from miles around to 
enjoy this spectacle. 

There was a larger lake for boating, but the swimming lake is where I spent 
many of my happiest childhood hours. Constructed in 1920, the lake was large 
enough to hold three Olympic-sized pools. Fed by cold artesian well water, the 
lake was refreshing on hot summer days. My Dad and Uncle Jack golfed on the 
nine-hole course with sand greens, and our families picnicked under the shade of 
the towering elm and oak trees, feasting on fried chicken, corn-on-the cob and 
garden sliced tomatoes. 

In the twenties, the swim team was composed of high school and college- 
age students, and I looked forward to the time when I could join the group and 
enter competitions. By the mid-thirties the Golden Age at Lake Comar was 
declining. The Depression clamped down, and the swim team and coaches were 
the first to go. For me the incentives and momentum at Lake Comar were gone. 
There was no one to guide me in improving my strokes, to clock my times, to 
challenge me with competition. 

About this time Fred discovered he had another sort of gold mine in Comar. 
A friend put some goldfish in the swimming pool and they flourished in great 
numbers. By 1938, Fred was raising fish in tanks and wholesaling goldfish to 
Woolworths and Kresges in Kansas City, Omaha and Minneapolis. When the 
United States entered the war in 1941, the golf course was plowed under to grow 
corn and soybeans. With the land planted in crops to help fight the war, the final 
curtain came down on Lake Comar, but the memories remain. 
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At Lake CoMar 

Sunday, Aug . 26 
A Mixed Quartet 

of 1st Baptist Churchy Des Moines 

This fine church quartet was here last season and pleased 
large crowds. Their return engagement will be looked for¬ 
ward to by all who have heard them. The personnel of the 
quartet is: Mrs. Lawrence DeGraff, soprano; Mrs. Paul 
Wells, alto; Currie Chase, tenor; Hiram Hunn, bass. 

Afternoon Concert at 3:30 
Evening Concert at 7:45 

Admission only 10 cents 

Tuesday , Aug . 28 
John Weismuller 

Under management of Wm. Bachrach, the famous coach 
of the Illinois Athletic club of Chicago. 

Weismuller is a real world champion, having shattered 
every record so far made in swimming. He will give exhib¬ 
itions in speed and fancy swimming beginning at THREE 
O’CLOCK. 

Admission 36c, plus 4 cents war tax. Children 10 cents. 

Fred C. Corneliussen. 


SWIMMING CHAMPION 

AT COMAR TUESDAY 

Johnny Weismuller, the swim¬ 
ming champion of the world, will 
be at Lake CoMar Tuesday after- \ 
noon, August 28, at three o’clock. 
The champion will give exhibi¬ 
tions in fast and fancy swimming 
beginning at that hour. 

Weismuller has been the sensa¬ 
tion of the year in swimming, 
Laving easily smashed all prev¬ 
ious records. He is now making 
a short tour under the manage¬ 
ment of Wm. Bachrach, the fa¬ 
mous coach of the Illinois Ath¬ 
letic Club of Chicago. 

Owing to the cost of securing 
this great attraction an admission 
charge of 36 cents plus war tax 
will be charged. Children ad¬ 
mitted for 10 cents. 


SWIMMING CHAMPION 

SEEN AT LAKE COMAR 

Fancy Diving and Strokes Shown 
by Weismuller Tuesday 


About 300 people attended the 
swimming demonstration given 
Tuesday afternoon at Lake Co¬ 
Mar, by Johnny Weismuller and 
several Iowa State college stu¬ 
dents. Mr. Weismuller is the 
world’s champion swimmer and 
has 52 world records. 

Different strokes and forms of 
diving were demonstrated in a 
program lasting about an hour 
and a half. A demonstration was 
given at the women’s pool at the 
Ames college at night. 

Mr. Weismuller and his. train¬ 
er left yesterday morning for 
Chicago, where the champion will 
give an exhibition, and from 
there he will go to New York to 
compete in the world’s champion¬ 
ship half-mile swim. 


This ad and the upper article appeared August 23, 1923 in the 
Story City Herald. The lower article was in the August 30th issue. 
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This 175’ by 200’ swimming pool, fed by an artesian well, was constructed in 1920. Taken 
from the north edge of the pool, the photo shows the bath house on the south side. The 
deep water was to the right of the high diving tower. The slide was popular with all ages. 


















LAKE COMAR 


by Steve Corneliussen 


In his youthful days, Fred C. Corneliussen (my Dad) was infatuated with the 
small lake and artesian well water supply on the property then known as Watkins 
Well, or Watkins Lake. Sometimes, avoiding duties in helping his father at the 
S. R. Corneliussen Store in Story City, he would bicycle his way to Watkins Well, 
sit on the banks of the lake, and fantasize about owning the property himself. 
When he was 28 years old, he and his partner Seward Marvick purchased the 
property, and in 1914 began to develop a recreational area for fishing, boating, 
swimming and picnicking. My grandfather, S. R., never really approved of the 
endeavor, as he preferred that Dad would follow him in managing the large 
general merchandise store (later the Pioneer Store). 


Swimming Pool 

Naming the place CoMar after their names, Corneliussen and Marvick, the 
partnership went on to enlarge the lake, establishing a deep water area with a 
three-deck diving tower, and a large raft some 75 feet from shore. In 1918, Dad 
bought Marvick’s interest in the partnership. Then in 1920, a smaller lake 
(swimming pool) was constructed just south of the swimming area of the old lake. 
Generously fed by artesian well water, it was 175’ by 200’ in size, and contained 
more than a million and a half gallons of water. My sister Celia remembered that 
when professors from Iowa State College tested the well, they were surprised to 
discover that it ran at a constant temperature and pressure. 

At first the swimming pool had a sand bottom. The shallow part was 
divided from the deeper section by a string of logs. Excavated to a depth of ten 
feet, the bottom of the deep end was covered with cement in 1925. With no other 
swimming pools in the area, Lake Comar attracted hundreds of people weekly 
from Story County and all the surrounding counties. 

Comar was open every day of the week. Even if the weather was adverse 
or chilly and someone wanted to swim it was Dad’s policy to open the pool, even 
for a few. The lifeguards were on duty and being paid. The lifeguards had many 
roles. They supervised and maintained the bathhouse, disinfected the pool, 
washed and disinfected the rented suits, gave swimming lessons, etc. Someone 
called them the Bath House Gang, and the name stuck. Most of the life guards 
were of college age, and those I remember were: Alf Haerem and John Kirkeby 
(Story City), Bud Heileman, Chuck Heileman and Frank Larson (Fort Dodge), Joe 
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Thurber, Bill Friley, Harold Starbuck, Bob Bauge, Bud Scholtz and Chuck Knapp, 
all from Ames. In many cases, lifeguards were recommended by Jake Daubert, 
swimming coach at Iowa State College. 

The water entering the swimming lake was pure and fresh. There was a 
continuous flow and change of the water as it entered the pool in the shallow end 
and drained from the deep end. Today swimmers are expected to shower before 
entering a pool, but there were no showers at Comar. Swimmers arriving in 
sweaty work clothes or neat dress were free to plunge into the pool as soon as 
they had changed into their swimsuits. Blue vitriol was used to control algae 
forming in the water, and may have served as a purifying agent. At regular 
intervals, members of the Bath House Gang criss-crossed the pool in a boat, 
towing a bag containing blue vitriol. They rowed the boat up and down and back 
and forth until the entire pool was treated. 

Swimmers from Comar participated in various programs depending upon 
age and ability. My sister Celia and Inez Scholtz taught the beginners and 
advanced swimmers, while the lifeguards instructed high school students in Red 
Cross programs for juniors and seniors. Jake Daubert had a great interest in 
Comar and often organized groups or teams to perform at dedications of new 
swimming pools around Iowa. Frequently he called upon swimmers from Comar. 

A sizeable group from Comar participated in the dedication of a new pool 
in Denison. Swimmers performed different types of strokes. Dives demonstrated 
were fairly simple ones by today’s standards, but were a challenge for swimmers 
of the time. Those performed were front and back dives, front and back flips, full 
twists and half twists and perhaps a clown or crazy dive of individual design. 
Some of the Story City boys taking part were Harold Larson, Hubert Egenes, Paul 
Donhowe and Al Ose. Katherine Jacobson often demonstrated diving, and at five 
years of age was a star attraction at swim shows and meets. 

Swim Team 

Comar had a swim team from 1924 to about 1930, made up in part by the 
lifeguards. The major competition each year was probably The Des Moines 
Register & Tribune swimming meet at old Riverview Park in Des Moines. It had to 
be the Number One meet, and the Comar swimmers always did well. My sisters 
Celia and Ruth were on the team, and one year Celia won the 100-yard freestyle 
women’s competition. Comar swimmers also competed in the Amateur Athletic 
Union meets at Camp Dodge every year. The 100-yard freestyle and 50-yard 
freestyle events were popular. Lifeguards Chuck Knapp and Bud Scholtz were 
outstanding team members for Comar. 
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Lake Comar Girl Scores High in Swimming Meet 



Katherine Jacobson, Charles Knapp, Bill Friley, Inez Scholtz, Dorothy Schwendener 
Ruth Corneliussen, Celia Corneliussen, Bob Bauge, Chuck Heileman 


COWAR SWIMMERS 
WIN MANY PRIZES 

And There Was Hot Competition 
at the State Swimming* 
Meet at Camp Dodge 
Last Saturday 

The Lake Collar swimming 
team which went to the state 
swimming meet at Camp Dodge, 
last Saturday carried off several 
fine prizes. 

—Chas. Heileman won £ivst j,, 
the boys’ match, receiving a fine 
gold medal as a token of his swim¬ 
ming ability. 

Celia Corneliussen was given 
third honors in the girls’ contest. 
Those who saw this race feel that 
Celia could have had first just as 
well as not, but this being her 
first experience in a race of this 
kind she got confused at the fin¬ 
ish and stopped before she reach¬ 
ed the goal line. 

Mrs. Scholtz, who has been the 
efficient teaoher at Comar this 
summer, was third in the wo¬ 
man’s contest, and Charlie Knapp 
another member of the Comar 
‘Won fourth ptace in the 
boys contest. 

There was stiff competition tn 
s all of the events. Many of the 
best swimmers of the slate took 
part, so the honors of winning 
was all the greater. 

Little Miss Kathryn Jacobson, 
the five year old daughter of Mf. 
and Mrs. Alfred Jacobson of this 
place, was the sensation of the 
swimming meet. The crowd 
thrilled at the sight of the little 
Miss tripping out on the high 
diving board and jumping head 
foremost right on the heels of the 
big expert swimmers. 
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The flying breaststroke or “butterfly" stroke became legal in Amateur 
Athletic Union swimming competition about 1930. At that time we were allowed to 
break water with our arms while using the normal “frog kick” in breaststroke 
competition. After World War II, the butterfly stroke was introduced with the 
dolphin kick, and it quickly became a regular competition event as in the 
swimming meets of today. Breaststroke reverted to the traditional old style. In 
Olympic and other competitions today, it prevails as one of the four strokes: 
freestyle, backstroke, breaststroke and butterfly. 

I was on the swimming team at St. Olaf College for four years and swam 
the butterfly breaststroke as it was legalized in the thirties. During my junior year, 
the swimming coach was transferred to Pacific Lutheran College. Athletic director 
Ade Christianson (former coach in Story City High School) appointed me as the 
swimming coach, which position I continued through my senior year at St. Olaf. I 
won the state college conference swimming championship in breaststroke three 
years in a row. The student financial assistance I received for managing the 
swimming activities at St. Olaf contributed towards my tuition. 


The Bath House Gang 

One summer during high school I remember when four fellows made up the 
Bath House Gang: Chuck Heileman, Frank Larson, Alf Haerem, and John 
Kirkeby. They were buddies and had a good time. They alternated the bathhouse 
duties with lifeguard responsibilities. The fellows who managed the check out 
counter in the bathhouse took fees, and rented swimsuits and bath towels. They 
issued tags that identified the clothing put into baskets and stored them on 
shelves. They handled valuables such as watches and jewelry. I don’t remember 
a single case of anyone reporting a loss of clothing or valuables. 

Sunday was a big day at Comar during the summers. The swimming pool 
accommodated up to 500 swimmers on a busy day. On Monday, as on every day, 
it was one of the responsibilities and duties of the Bath House Gang to wash the 
wet swimsuits that had accumulated from the day before. The suits were 
thoroughly washed in a large tub of water with a disinfectant and transferred into a 
rinsing tub. After wringing them out the fellows tossed them into a wheelbarrow 
and took them to a drying line in the south end of the park. Long rows of wet suits 
hung in the sun to dry behind the tent houses, sleeping quarters for the men who 
worked at Comar. When dry, the suits were taken down, folded and returned to 
the bathhouse, ready for renting again. 
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Invariably during the washing procedures, there was some horseplay. One 
of the fellows would hit another over the back with a wet suit, and water splashed 
on the other fellows, over the counter and onto the floor. There was some good- 
natured scuffling. 


Roller Skating and Boating 

The Roller Skating Rink was constructed and put into action about 1923. 
Matt Ostrem was the first manager of the rink, and I remember that he wore a 
military type hat and trousers when running the rink. He was an exceptionally fine 
skater, and he inspired and helped beginners as well as more advanced skaters. 
In the office there was a bell operated by a pull chain and a roller sign that was 
rotated to read COUPLES ONLY, REVERSE, or ALL SKATE. Matt would ring the 
bell when “Couples Only” would be rolled into view. Then, everyone selected a 
partner and skated in pairs, gracefully - or perhaps awkwardly - around the circuit. 
When “Reverse” appeared on the sign with the bell ringing, everyone turned and 
skated around the rink in the opposite direction - or clockwise rather than counter¬ 
clockwise. 

Other managers of the skating rink were Irv Wierson, Arlo Thorsness and 
Arnt Egenes. The office and three adjacent rooms were in the entrance to the 
building. The office included admission and skate check-out. Here skates were 
neatly stowed in racks, according to size. The room for putting on skates included 
benches and foot boxes. Another room, outfitted with benches for resting and 
social fellowship, opened into a room back of the office where soda pop and 
snacks could be purchased. 

The roller skates were of high quality for the time and were obtained from a 
roller skate company that was known as the Chicago Roller Skate Company. All 
of the skates were of the old clamp and key type since modern shoe skates had 
not yet been introduced to the skating public for roller rinks. Most of the people 
who intended to use the roller rink at Comar remembered to wear shoes that were 
adaptable to clamp roller skates, but some were disappointed when the skates 
could not be adjusted to their shoes. The wheels on the skates were made of 
hard fiber composition and had ball bearings especially designed and installed to 
enhance performance. Matt Ostrem was meticulous in maintaining those skates 
in top condition. In summertime, the rink was open almost every day and evening. 
In the off-season, spring and fall, there were frequent skating parties from schools 
and private organizations from Story City, Roland and Gilbert. Recalling those 
days I can still hear the calliope music from the Wurlitzer band organ as it played 
incessantly on its platform in the far corner of the rink. 
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The boat concession provided popular recreation for many who enjoyed 
rowing leisurely about the lake, and perhaps for those who engaged in occasional 
rowing races. By the mid-twenties older wooden-hulled rowing boats were 
replaced by somewhat larger steel-hulled boats with safety tanks to keep them 
afloat if capsized. Eight boats were tied to the dock at the south end of the lake 
and available for rent at 25 cents an hour. I ran that concession when I was 12 to 
13 years old. On Sundays, the boats were in continuous use until we closed the 
concession about nine or ten at night. As soon as a couple or group returned a 
boat, other people were waiting to take their place. Lots of the fellows took their 
sweethearts out for a boat ride. Ollie Hauge, Don Paulson and George Toft ran 
the boats at various times before I took over the concession. 


Golf Course 

I started playing golf when the course was ready for use in 1927. I was 
nine years old. When I was twelve, Dad bought me a set of junior clubs. The golf 
course ran lengthwise along the west portion of Dad’s land and wrapped around 
the lake, forming a dogleg across the north side. The course was designed by a 
professional and approved by Dad. 

In the early days of golf in central Iowa, sand greens sufficed. Used oil 
obtained from gas stations in Story City and high grades of sand were obtained to 
service the “greens.” After the sand was sifted through fine screens, it was 
scooped into a large metal container and mixed with the used oil in order to obtain 
a suitable mixture to be spread onto the greens. When rolled out and finished 
with a metal drag, a fine putting surface was provided. 

When many golfers were playing the course, the greens were dragged two 
or three times a day. Les Hoverstein, for one, traveled from one green to another, 
pulling the drag in a circular fashion, starting at the inside and working out to the 
periphery of the green. There were also smaller drags available at each hole for 
players to use. When the surface was bumpy or there were heavy footprints, a 
player took the metal drag and pulled it from his/her ball to the cup, leaving a 
smooth surface. In modern grass greens, flagpoles are placed in the cup, but at 
Comar the flagpole was located at the back of each green. 

The fairways on the golf course were mowed by “gang" mowers that were 
manufactured by Toro Golf Equipment Co. The gang mower was a combination 
of reel type mowers considerably larger than the reel type mowers commonly 
used in the garden push type mowers. They were attached and spaced in parallel 
to a tie bar - three mowers in line at the front and two mowers in line positioned in 
back to catch the grass missed by the front three. When pulled together by a 
tractor they mowed a wide swath of grass. The front-end of the tractor looked like 
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a Model-T truck, the back end like a pick up with large wheels, which had small 
lugs. The wheels, with a diameter of about four feet, were about a foot wide. This 
type of tractor with a wide wheel was easier on the grass than a heavy tractor with 
big lugs. The wide flat surface and smaller lugs were kinder to the grass and 
fairways. I think the tractor/truck was designed and constructed by Pete Donhowe 
and his mechanics at the Ford garage. 

This gang type of lawn mower was used on many golf courses at the time. 
With the construction of the golf course the entire park benefited. By replacing the 
sickle farm-type hay mower with the new equipment, we were able to have 
beautiful green lawns all over the park. Don Kelly, Ralph Switzer and Leslie 
Hoverstein were among the golf course maintenance men. 

During the summer there were several one-day golf tournaments, but the 
big one of the year lasted two or three days. Roberts, golf coach at Iowa State 
College (ISC), was the golf instructor at Comar one summer. (I had a few 
lessons from him, the only ones I ever had.) Roberts played in the men’s 
tournament and made it to the.finals. His competitor was 14-year-old Billy Hall. 
That 14-year-old kid beat the coach of the ISC golf team and was the sensation of 
the tournament. Billy Hall later became the captain of the ISC golf team and 
during the following years was a well-known golf champion in the Midwest. 

Comar golfers competed in matches with other clubs, particularly Nevada. 
When we played home matches with Nevada, 25 fellows often would participate. 
The group included men who liked to play golf and enjoyed the sport and 
fellowship together. Art Olson, Ed Ose, and Chuck Bartlett were standouts on the 
Comar golf team. Other avid golfers were Ted Howland and two dentists from 
Jewell: Dr. Harris and Dr. Jacobson. Well known throughout central Iowa, the two 
dentists played regularly at Comar -- two or three times a week. A frequent golfer 
was Dr. A. A. Rose, a medical doctor in Story City. When telephone calls came to 
the house for Doc Rose, as they often did, Violet Wierson or one of the other girls 
ran out to the golf course to find him. Dr. Rose enjoyed recalling the time he 
played with Chuck Bartlett and watched the 12-year-old kid make a hole in one. 

Live Stage Shows 

The stage shows and special attractions provided good entertainment for 
very little money. Sometimes, when very popular entertainers were scheduled, or 
when a new car was to be given away to a lucky person, traffic would be lined up 
as far back as the old canning factory in Story City (about two and a half miles), 
and just as far south of Comar, waiting for entrance into the park. A carload of 
people could come through the gate, pay 25 cents including parking, and see a 
program performed by a well-known group like the Major Bowes Amateur Troop or 
Karl King’s Band. 
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Score Card. 

Although “B.M. ” really shot a 41, he did well. 
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COMAR GOLF COURSE 
Story City, Iowa 

Local Rules 

Bach player is required to have 
M$ own bags and clubs. 

Children will at no time be al¬ 
lowed on the golf course. 

Players with high heeled shoes 
will not be permitted on greens. 

The management assumes no lia¬ 
bility tor Injuries on the grounds. 

No profane language or liquor 
allowed on the grounds. 

Leave the green immediately af¬ 
ter holing out. 

Fence lines and fish ponds will 
be out of bounds end another ball 
must be played with a penalty of 
one strobe. This rule also applies 
to No. 2. A ball bouncing back in 
the fairway from out of bounds 
may be piayed without penalty. 


Date. ..1*3.. 


Signed 


Opp. 2 


After using the scraper do not 
throw it off green, but piece it on 
turf at rear of green, near flag. 
Always scrape green from outside 
toward the cup, thus insuring plen¬ 
ty of sand near the cup. 

Flayers are urged to study golf 
etiquette and obserre it as well in? 
flic rules. 

Creek on coarse is a water haz¬ 
ard and must be played as such. 
However, the ball must be played 
from Its He if possible. 

All trees m. the course constitute 
a Jmrard and hall must be played 
from where it lies. Removal of ball 
constitutes a penalty of one stroke. 

No player shall play until party 
in front are out of range. The tee 
shots are not to he made until the 
players ahead have made their sec¬ 
ond shot. 

Be sure to pmy your own ball. 

Rules of XLS.G-A. apply in cases 
where above rales do not cover. 


fc'veat 


Opp. 3 


Opp. 4....* -.. 


LAKE COMAR GOLF COURSE, Story City 

f Replace all turf cut while playing, 

[ No high heeled shoes on sand greens. 
Return found balls to ground-keeper. 
BEFORE YOU PL&Y \ Read rules on back of this card. 

dl&erve golf etiquette. 

Baud greens are not playgrounds, 

UPlace scraper on far side of green. 
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Long rows of cars filled the parking lot 
located south of the entrance. 



Crowds like this gathered in front of the stage 
on the Fourth of July or Sunday afternoons. 
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The shows were held on Sunday afternoons and evening. Big crowds 
came to see the three-act shows performed by the Schaffner players or the Tilton 
and Guthrie players. People sat on bleachers or on the grass, watching the 
productions given on the stage located north of the park entrance. The front of 
the stage was open to the audience. In back was a single entrance for the actors 
and a passage way leading to a dressing room on either side. 

Fred C. arranged for a variety of entertainment. Once a year, the Tama 
Indians performed a Pow Wow. Karl King’s Band, with the maestro himself came 
to Comar three or more times a summer. People loved hearing Karl King’s music 
and the Sousa marches. The Ames Legion Band performed frequently and the 
Hapac Grotto Band of Des Moines was another favorite. Audiences enjoyed 
hearing male quartets and men’s choruses. The ad in the August 10 th , 1922 Story 
City Herald promoted the Za Ga Zig Chanters from Des Moines as the best 
Shriner group in all ’’Shrinedom." 

Carr’s Rodeo came to Comar about 1928 or ‘29. The rodeo grounds were 
located across the machinery bridge and west of the swimming pool. A corral, 
special gates, and a chute for the horses were constructed. The people who 
organized the rodeo stayed at Comar for about a two-week period. They attracted 
quite a crowd. With all the work involved in constructing the necessary 
equipment, I would guess the rodeo was held more than just on Sundays. 

T. Nelson Downs, a renowned magician of the time, performed two or three 
times at Comar. He put on a sensational act and the crowd was greatly 
impressed. 

In the late twenties and early thirties, Johnny Weissmuller starred in the 
popular Tarzan movies. When people at the Story Theater watched Tarzan diving 
and charging through the water, they remembered that day in 1923 when they 
saw the famous star in person swim and dive in exhibition at Comar. Comar was 
another stepping-stone for these stars who later achieved acclaim throughout the 
country. People in central Iowa could say, “I saw them first at Comar!” 


Evel Knievel of the Twenties 

A favorite attraction for young and old alike was the stunt man, Putt 
Mossman. A macho man from Eldora, he had developed a series of daring 
exploits on a motorcycle. Mossman performed at the Iowa State Fair in 
motorcycle races and was well known for the records he set. I saw him try to set a 
world record for a dirt track circuit mile at the fair grounds. He lost control and 
almost did a snap roll in the air. When Mossman fell, his leg became entangled in 





the cycle and the wheel had to be removed to release his leg. He was back in a 
couple of weeks, repeating his stunts. 

Mossman’s main act at Comar was a flying jump into the swimming pool. A 
special ramp was constructed of 2- by 12-foot planks at the south end of the lake 
at a thirty degree angle of elevation. He commenced his motorcycle run by the 
main house, giving him about a quarter of a mile run to the pool. Bearing down on 
the accelerator, he hit the ramp at eighty miles an hour, flew through the air and 
landed about two-thirds of the way across the deep end of the pool, 35 to 40 yards 
from the ramp. 

To retrieve the motorcycle, I dove to the bottom of the pool, ran a rope 
through the spokes of the front wheel, bringing the end of the rope to the surface 
and delivering it to a couple of the Bath House Gang standing at the edge of the 
pool. Then they pulled the motorcycle out. Mossman was the Evel Knievel of the 
twenties and later became a stunt man in Hollywood. In one of his more 
spectacular stunts he drove his motorcycle off a cliff into the Pacific Ocean. 


Early Iowa Aviators 

One of the special attractions at Comar was the airplanes. For about three 
or four years we had a lease agreement with the farm to the south owned by the 
Brown family. Five pioneering aviators kept their airplanes at Comar for a few 
days at a time and gave fifteen-minute rides for a dollar or two. Marcellus King 
gave rides for a dollar. 

One of Story City’s local aviators was Ed (Marion) Johnson. He kept his 
monocoupe at Comar all summer long. Mervin Boyd may have had a partial 
interest in that monocoupe for he also flew the plane. A monocoupe is a high 
wing, small aircraft, not too different from some of the small planes we see today. 
Marcellus King had acquired an old World War I army trainer, a bi-plane. Other 
aviators were Bill Renholm from Boxholm, who had a monoplane like Ed Johnson, 
and John Malatka from Boone who flew a Travel-Air bi-plane. Haakon 
Christianson had the best airplane. His was a late model, similar in design to Ed’s 
monocoupe. I remember that Haakon would fly low over the park, tip his wings 
just above the bath house, and do a climbing snap roll over the swimming pool. 
With stunts like that the aviators drew big crowds! 

To reach the planes, people walked down a pathway and across a special 
bridge in the south park where the airplanes were parked. One person was 
stationed by the planes to control the crowd. A few pilots had someone collect the 
money for rides, usually of fifteen-minute duration. Gas tanks were brought out 
from town to service the planes, for they used the same gas as automobiles. 
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(S I am standing by the old Story City High School where 
learned letters in football and basketball 
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I flew with Ed Johnson on a number of occasions when he kept his plane at 
Comar. I remember one flight in particular when the plane ran out of gas. We 
were up about two thousand feet and Ed made a very skillful “deadstick” landing 
in an oats field that had been freshly cut. The field was located only a mile or so 
north of the regular landing field, but there was some doubt as to whether we had 
sufficient altitude to return there. I always wondered how Ed could have been so 
careless in minding the fuel level before flight because he was an excellent and 
experienced pilot. 

The planes were a great drawing card for Comar, but I don’t think Dad got 
any profit out of the rides. I got something out of it because being around those 
planes was probably responsible for my addiction to flying. I bugged Ed Johnson 
to death. He’d be working on his airplane and I’d be sticking my nose in there too, 
and he’d have to say, “Get away, kid.” 

The Navy Reserve Aviation Cadet program offered me my opportunity to 
fly. College students could apply for admittance to the elimination flight-training 
program held at the Reserve Air Base in Minneapolis. The Navy had eight or ten 
bases throughout the country where young college graduates competed in a one 
month training and flying session for an appointment to Pensacola as an Aviation 
Cadet. That opportunity presented itself to me during my senior year at St. Olaf 
College. I enlisted in the Navy in February 1940 and started flying at Wold- 
Chamberlain Airport in Minneapolis in June of that year. Having completed the 
training successfully, I received an appointment to the Cadet Regiment in 
Pensacola, Florida. 


Fourth of July 

The fourth of July was an exciting day for me, as a kid. Up and down the 
wooded pathway leading from the fountain to the boating lake, numerous 
concession stands were constructed and decorated with red, white and blue 
bunting. People sometimes made reservations a year in advance for concession 
stands. There was a dart game with Kewpie dolls, avidly sought after as prizes. 
Many people from Story City and Ames ran games of chance and games of skill 
along the popular “Midway.” Iver Egenes sold balloons and Lars Dale and Chris 
Johnson had a cane stand. There was a ball game on the Fourth of July until 
1926 when the golf course was constructed. The baseball grandstand was torn 
down to make room for the golf course caddie house. 

A Merry-Go-Round was purchased and installed around 1923 in the area 
across the roadway from the skating rink. While it was a successful and popular 
attraction, it was lacking in the refinements of newer and better carousels. It was 
powered by a steam engine, similar to those that ran threshing machines during 
the harvests of those days. Walter Baldus, who owned and ran a farm south of 
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Comar, was an expert on steam engines, and he operated the steam engine for 
the Merry-Go-Round most of the time. A belt connected the steam engine with 
the rotational device under the center of the Merry-Go-Round. The wooden 
horses rocked back and forth rather than the easy up and down action of later and 
more sophisticated carousels. There was a “butter tub” that could seat five or six 
riders, and it revolved during the course of the ride. 

The Merry-Go-Round was dismantled each September and put back 
together in June of each year. Most of the parts, rocking horses, etc. were 
sheltered and stored in the stage building. Music for the Merry-Go-Round was 
provided by a Wurlitzer Band Organ. It was enclosed in a weatherproof structure 
with folding doors, which opened when the organ was played. There was another 
Wurlitzer Band Organ in the skating rink. If these organs were intact today they’d 
be worth a fortune. The one at the skating rink deteriorated and was finally torn 
apart by kids who used the horns and drums for play. 

The final show at night on the “fourth” was a fantastic fireworks display. 
Dad acquired an assortment of fireworks from a company in Ft. Dodge each year. 
How we ever lived through those dangerous events without an accident I’ll never 
know. The powerful cherry bombs, in the hands of young folks, were especially 
hazardous. 

The man who usually took charge of the fireworks display was Gudmund 
Amlund, number one electrician in Story City. The display was set up on the 
island that separated the east lake from the west lake. By nine o’clock all was in 
readiness. Central lowans enjoyed a spectacular show as the colorful fireworks, 
exploding in the sky, were reflected on the water. 

Another drawing card at Comar was when an automobile was given away. 
One Sunday it was estimated there were 9,000 people at the park. There were a 
few seasons when Dad gave away a new Chevrolet or Ford every two weeks over 
a six-week period. The expectation of winning a car was sufficient to attract huge 
crowds. Ben Amlund and Bill Peterson were the experts on parking cars, and 
crowds like that presented a real challenge. One year a midget car was given 
away. A British company introduced a little Austin, a small car that was pretty 
much a novelty. That car attracted a big crowd. 
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Crowds gathered by the Ice Cream Stand on Sunday afternoons 


No T-shirts and Bermuda Shorts in the 1920s 
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Bathing Beauties 

Kathryn Rose Schafer, June Mathiason, 

Betty Ann Donhowe Ramseth, Peggy Donhowe Zabawa ca 1935 
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Hamburgers, Ice Cream and Soda Pop 

There were two main places in the park where food was served. The Ice 
Cream Stand was a large, screened-in dining area located just west of the stage. 
People could sit down and eat a hamburger or a sundae at one of the ice cream 
tables and chairs. A smaller stand was situated about thirty feet from the 
entrance to the bathhouse. The latter had stand-up counters on three sides 
where people ordered hamburgers, hot dogs, ice cream and candy, the same 
menu available in the larger stand. Violet Riney remembered that 15 pies were 
baked every Sunday and served at the stand. 

Tilford Mathre ran the small food stand during the week. He had extra 
helpers on Saturdays and Sundays. Later Donald Alley managed the stand. Lots 
of hamburgers and hot dogs were sold there as well as soda pop from the Ames 
Bottling works. The pop came in six flavors: strawberry, orange, lemon, lime, 
grape and cream. Soda pop and candy also were available at the skating rink and 
the caddie house by the golf course. After a round of golf on a hot day, a lot of 
soda pop was sold. Coca Cola or Pepsi hadn’t entered the picture yet. 

Ice cream was delivered to Comar by truck from O’Neil’s Dairy in Ames. It 
was packed into 20-gallon metal cylinders that were placed in large barrels 
surrounded with layers of ice and salt. On a busy Sunday or holiday the ice 
cream truck made at least three trips from Ames to Comar to replenish the supply. 
Chocolate, strawberry, or vanilla cones were sold for a nickel. Ice cream sundaes 
with caramel, strawberry or chocolate topping were ten or fifteen cents. Sundaes 
were served in metal cone-shaped receptacles with disposable paper liners to fit 
the dish. The portions of ice cream served as sundaes were very generous, the 
caramel or chocolate sauce swirled on in lavish style. Usually the sundae was 
topped with peanuts. If peanuts weren’t available as a topping, people would buy 
a sack for a nickel and pour them on their sundae. 

Hamburgers were served MacDonald style. On busy days the process of 
pounding out ground meat patties and frying them in a skillet went on 
continuously. Freshly cooked hamburgers and hot dogs were always ready to be 
slipped onto a bun and served with catsup and mustard in dispensers available on 
the counter. There were some years when they cost only ten cents. Milford and 
Jeanette Johnson and Julia Ostrem worked in the Ice Cream Stand for many 
years. 


Behind the Scenes 

Most of the regular staff stayed at Comar during the summer, even some 
who lived in Story City. Days were long for my mother, but she loved people and 
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made the best of the hard work. She ordered the food and was an excellent 
manager. Violet (Wierson) Riney helped with general housework, meal 
preparation and keeping the tent houses clean. Later Louella (Paulson) 
Christianson was my mother’s able assistant. Inez Baldus, Gertrude Switzer and 
Alice Paulson also worked in the kitchen some years. 

The staff ate their meals at the large table in our dining room that 
accommodated ten people. Food from the main course to dessert was placed 
on a table and served buffet style. In addition to regular china plates, a lot of 
paper plates were used. Arriving at different times, as many as 15 to 20 people 
were fed each meal. On weekends the staff was larger and they took their meals 
at the Ice Cream Stand. General fare was hamburgers, hot dogs and ice cream. 
After a busy Sunday there were usually leftover buns, hamburger patties and hot 
dogs, so Monday’s meals were also served at the Ice Cream Stand. All was eaten 
with great relish. 

Ice harvest, storage and distribution became additional enterprises at 
Comar. Around 1918, an icehouse building was constructed, large enough to 
store ice for summer needs at Comar, in Story City and the surrounding 
communities. 

“Putting up the ice” was quite an operation. Ice was cut in large 
rectangular blocks with a motor-driven circular saw that was reportedly designed 
by Bert Hill. The blocks were pushed along a cut channel to the conveyer. A 
gas engine activated the conveyer that lifted the ice blocks over the lake bank 
where they would slide down a chute to the elevator platform. The elevator was 
run with a horse and pulley rig for hoisting the elevator platform to proper level. 
Each layer of ice blocks was covered with sawdust for insulation. The icehouse 
had double siding with air space and heavy interior walls that enhanced the 
insulation. 

On delivery runs, the ice truck carried a 55-gallon water tank with attached 
hose. As ice was taken off the truck, it was hung on a weighing scale and the 
sawdust washed off with the hose from the water tank. Then the ice block was 
carried into the house with hand tongs and placed in the icebox. I think a fifty- 
pound block of ice cost a quarter. 

When the golf course was constructed in 1926, electrical refrigerators 
began to appear and the need for ice decreased. The icehouse was rebuilt as a 
multiple purpose building. A caddie house and covered porch were constructed 
on the west end, facing the golf course, while the middle section became a 
machinery and utility vehicle garage. The east end remained an icehouse for 
storing sufficient ice to satisfy needs for soda pop tanks in the food and confection 
stands, the caddie house, skating rink and ice boxes in other locations. 
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WINTER AT COMAR 



Boys playing hockey are: Paul Donhowe, Karl Ristvedt, Edwin Hauge, 

Harold Larson, Bennett Hauge, Steve Corneliussen, Hubert Egenes. 
Boy in front not identified. 


Photo by her Egenes, February 1932 






Before rural electrical service, Comar had its own electrical plant. I 
remember band concerts or other performances when the park was plunged into 
darkness due to generator failure or other problems with the somewhat primitive 
electrical system. Repair personnel rushed to the shed where the generators 
were housed to discover the problem. Somehow, they always succeeded, and 
the show would go on. 

Another enterprise was farming. A field of corn, pasture and a few farm 
buildings were located across the dredge ditch west and south of the house. 
Emmet Riney and Frank Mattingly ran the Comar farm operation, as well as 
upholding park maintenance. A few hogs, three or four milk cows and chickens 
were housed in the buildings and barns. We had two horses until a tractor took 
over the field work. These buildings and barns were hidden by the trees that grew 
along the dredge ditch that ran through the west edge of the park. 

When the roughs on the golf course got too long, Emmet and Frank were 
responsible for cutting the grass. These men were real stalwarts among the 
employment force at Comar. In the early years the Corneliussen family moved to 
Story City during the winter months. Emmet and Frank lived in the house at 
Comar, helped cut the ice, and did maintenance work as needed. 

Cutting the roughs from the blue grass was quite an operation. The grass 
grew until nearly knee high. After being cut with a horse-drawn or tractor-drawn 
mower (with blade action similar to the blade action on present-day hedge 
trimmers), the grass was raked with a two-wheeled hay rake, also towed by horse 
or tractor. I remember operating that hay rake myself, sitting precariously 
between the wheels and operating the lever to lower and raise the raker. The 
grass was raked into rows for pitching into a Model-T truck, and hauled to the bam 
and stored in the haymow in sufficient amount for winter’s cattle feed. 

I remember that we did a lot of ice-skating on the old lake in the winter. We 
played hockey nearly all day long on some Saturdays. There were no modern 
shoe skates, so we struggled with clamp-on and strap skates. We had no real 
hockey sticks, but at that time we were satisfied with fabricating our own from tree 
branches or old lumber. Small blocks of wood sometimes served as hockey 
pucks. Eventually Chuck Hill made better hockey sticks at the butter tub factory, 
and he cut some rounded pucks. Then we considered ourselves exceptionally 
well equipped. Chuck was an enthusiast for the hockey games, and he was 
usually the first to show up with snow shovels to clear the ice. On winter nights 
we often had bonfires on that little island in the old lake, where a bunch of us 
would enjoy warmth and comradeship. 




TRANSITION 


During the late thirties, the numbers of people coming to see the shows 
and use the facilities at Comar decreased. People had less money to spend on 
having fun during the Depression. With a lot of money invested in the facilities, 
the overhead continued. Weather was also one of the worrisome problems. 

Another contributing factor to the decline was the construction of new and 
modern swimming pools in Webster City, Boone and Ames, which drew a lot of 
customers from Comar. I remember when the Birdland pool opened in Des 
Moines. It was considered the epitome of swimming pools in Iowa. As highways 
improved, people were able to drive to bigger and better facilities. The biggest 
change came with the war when the golf course was converted to growing crops. 

Before the war began, Dad had started augmenting the income at Comar 
by raising goldfish. It grew into an extensive business, extending from Davenport 
to Omaha and from Kansas City to Minneapolis. The goldfish were transported in 
paneled trucks, each containing galvanized tanks of different sizes, holding a 
specific type of goldfish. Each tank was about three feet in height and contained 
about two feet of water. The goldfish were sorted and sold according to kind and 
size. All types of goldfish, from the large breeders to the small types, were hauled 
to the pet shops and dime stores. The fantails were more expensive than the 
plain ones. Some species, like the Shubunkin, were beautifully colored and 
greatly prized. The panel trucks went directly to the retailers. The main outlets 
were in the big cities. Kresge, Woolworth and W. T. Grant were the main Comar 
customers. 

A series of five ponds was constructed on the golf course specifically for 
raising goldfish. These ponds enhanced the scenery and presented a 
considerable hazard for the golfers. I remember on Number Eight we had to 
shoot over both the goldfish pond and the creek to reach the green. Some 
goldfish were raised in the swimming pool, but the largest amounts came from the 
big lake and ponds on the golf course. 

In the field of ichthyology, Dad was self-taught. He had a small library on 
raising fish and also gained information by talking to people at large fisheries in 
different parts of the country. He visited Grassyforks Fisheries, Inc. near 
Shelbyville IN and corresponded with the owners frequently. He bought breeding 
stock at Grassyforks, thus increasing the propagation at Comar. 

The fish were fed a special type of meal. Dad walked along the edge of the 
lake, holding a large container, four or five inches in height. Every ten or fifteen 
feet he dished out the mush with a large spoon. It was fascinating to see how the 
fish responded by immediately coming up and nibbling at the food. 
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Strangely enough the goldfish survived the cold winters. The lake was fed 
by two wells: one in the middle of the eastern part of the lake, and the other was 
the main well that piped a steady flow into the lake and the swimming pool. This 
water from the artesian wells was cold, but its temperature was higher than that of 
the lake. Because the flow of water at the point of entry prevented the lake from 
being entirely frozen, there was a source of oxygen and the majority of the fish 
survived. 

In retrospect, Comar was far short of present-day theme parks, recreational 
facilities, and resorts, but I consider that Comar in its time was indeed a service to 
the surrounding communities. It provided free picnic grounds and facilities; low- 
cost recreational attractions for swimming, boating, golf, and roller-skating; various 
musical, dramatic, and stunt shows; special celebrations, family reunions, and 
good times. The Depression in the ‘20s and ‘30s caused some rough times, but I 
remember that most people embraced life with optimism and joy. My parents Fred 
and Sylvia put life, love, and perhaps some tears into Comar, and I trust that many 
people have remembered them, and the great numbers of wonderful people who 
worked at Comar, with gratitude. 
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BUILDINGS AND FACILITIES AT COMAR IN THE 1920s AND 1930s 


1. Performance Stage and Audience Bleachers 

2. Sandwich, Confectionery, and Ice Cream Stand 

3. Alternate Sandwich and Confectionery Stand 

4. Bath House and Dressing Rooms 

5. Roller Skating Rink 

6. Summer Cottage 

7. Golf Caddie House. Machine Shed. Ice House 

8. Merry-Go-Round 

9. Rest Room (Ladies) 

10. Rest Room (Men) 

11. Gold Fish Display Ponds 

12. Flower Gardens 

13. Summer Cottage 

14. Guest House/Summer Cottage 

15. Tent House Sleeping Quarters, and Privy by the Creek 

16. Farm Buildings 

17. Residence House 

18. Vegetable Garden 

19. Gold Fish Hatching Ponds 

★ Artesian Wells 
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AERIAL VIEW OF LAKE COMAR 
Taken in 1928 from Marcellas King’s Bi-plane 

The bath house in the middle faces the swimming pool, surrounded 
on two sides by the boating lake. In front of the trees bordering the 
lake are the Golf Caddie House and Machine Shop. The Corneliussen 
residence can be seen just off the wing tip. The Stage, the Roller 
Skating Rink, the Ice Cream Stand and other buildings are obscured 
by the trees. The Bert Baldus farm is across the road. 
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IDENTIFICATION OF PEOPLE 


Amlund, Ben and Gudmund - brothers who owned Amlund Electric 

Bartlett, Chuck - son of Charles and Bertha Bartlett; brother of Dr. Frances Kinne 

Brown, Grant Ulysses - owned farm south of Lake Comar; father of Homer & Ralph 

Charlson, Ed and May - Ed owned Charlson’s Clothes Shop 

Christenson, Louella - cook at Story City Memorial Hospital; mother of John C. 

Corneliussen, Celia (Beckett) - daughter of Fred and Sylvia C. 

Corneliussen, Fred - owner and manager of Lake Comar 
Corneliussen, Ruth (Anderson) - daughter of Fred and Sylvia C. 

Corneliussen, Steve - retired Captain in U. S. Navy; fighter pilot in WW II. Lives in 
Poqouson, VA 

Corneliussen, S. R. - owner of largest mercantile store in Story County in early 1900s. 

Father of Fred and grandfather of Steve 
Corneliussen, Sylvia - co-manager of Lake Comar with husband Fred 
Craig, Dr.W. A. - doctor during the twenties and thirties 
Craig, Evelyn - wife of W. A. and Story City Library Board member for 50 years 
Dale, Lars - implement dealer; grandfather of Jim, David and Dick Dale 
Donhowe, Charlotte - sister of Olive Donhowe and Anna Jacobson 
Donhowe, Betty Ann (Ramseth) and Peggy (Zabawa) - daughters of Melburn & Charlotte 
Melburn (Jack)- co-owner of Donhowe Motors with Peter Donhowe 
Donhowe, John - father of Melburn and brother of Peter 

Donhowe, Olive - husband of Peter and sister of Charlotte Donhowe and Anna Jacobson 

Donhowe, Paul -Lt. U. S. Navy; fighter pilot killed in WW II, son of Peter 

Donhowe, Peter - owner of Donhowe Motors and president of Story City Commercial Club 

Egenes, Hubert - Lt. Col. U. S. Air Force; fighter pilot killed in WW II. Brother of John E. 

Egenes, Iver- founded Egenes Insurance; father of Hubert and John 

Haerem, Alf- son of Dr. H. Haerem, physician in Story City 

Hauge, Bennett - Retired Lt. Col. In Air Force Reserves. Lives in Jacksonville, FL 

Hauge, Edwin - Retired cashier of Story County State Bank and Story County Bank & Trust 

Heileman, Bud and Chuck - nephews of Fred and Sylvia C. from Fort Dodge 

Hill, Bert - owner of Story City Butter Tub factory; father of Chuck and Harris 

Jacobson, Alfred - clerk in Charlson’s Clothes Shop; father of Katherine 

Jacobson, Anna - wife of Alfred and sister of Charlotte and Olive Donhowe 
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Jacobson, Jake and Mattie - parents of Alfred. Owned farm at Watkins Well 1894-1900 
Johnson, Chris - clerk at the S. R. Corneliussen store; part owner of Pioneer Store 
Johnson, Milford and Jeanette - farmed near Story City; later owned a farm near Ankeny 
Kirkeby, John - excellent football player on Story City and St. Olaf College teams 
Olson, Art - business manager of The Story City Herald ; son of editor, P. A. Olson 
Olson, O. A. and Helen - O. A. was station master of Chicago Northwestern Railroad 
Ose, Al (Alvan) - Lt. U. S. Air Force fighter pilot killed in WW II; brother of Joel & JO Peterson 
Ose, Ed - owner of Ose Hardware and brother of Al, Joel and JoAnn Peterson 
Ostrem, Matt and Julia - parents of Curt, Richard and Robert 
Peterson, Bill - tall and slender, Flagpole Bill directed the early parades in Story City 
Riney, Emmet and Violet - operated the Grand Hotel. Violet was a sister of Irv Wierson 
Rose, Dr. A. A. - long time medical doctor in Story City 

Rose, Kathryn (Shafer) - daughter of Dr. Rose. Established the Rose Shafer Scholarship at 

Roland-Story High School 

Scholtz, Inez - swimming coach from Ames and wife of Bud 

Toft, George - creamery operator in Litton; retired in Story City. Served as mayor two terms 
Valline, Ron - editor of Lake Comar manuscript. Retired copy editor The Wall Street Journal 
Watkins, C. H. and Emily - early owners of the farm with artesian wells 
Wierson, Irving - owner of Wierson furniture, now retired in Story City 
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